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THE APOSTOLIC BLESSING 


Father, when he was Patriarch of Venice, to the clergy of 

his diocese. A copy of Tue Lir or THE Spier in which this 
conference appeared was sent to the Holy Father in token of our 
filial devotion, and towards the end of January the following 
gracious acknowledgment was received from the Vatican. 


I AST autumn we printed a conference given by the Holy 


Segreteria di Stato January 17, 1960 
di Sua Santita 


Dear reverend Father, 


At the august command of the Sovereign Pontiff, his Holiness 
Pope John XXIII, I have the honour to send you this acknow- 
ledgment for your devoted letter and for the copy of the book 
‘The Life of the Spirit’ which you forwarded some time ago for 
his acceptance. 

The presentation of this volume bears witness to a spirit of filial 
devotion and attachment which could not fail to bring pleasure 
and comfort to the paternal heart of the Holy Father. He bids me 
give expression to his sincere appreciation and gratitude, and 
prayerfully invoking the abiding assistance of the divine Master 
upon the apostolate of your publication, he cordially imparts to 
you and to your collaborators his paternal Apostolic Benediction. 

With sentiments of high esteem and religious devotion, I 
remain, 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Me A. Dett’ AcQua 
Sostituto 
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THE SOLEMNITY OF SOLEMNITIES 


EpGAR HARDWICK 


HE work of our salvation is a unity. As the creed of the 

mass proclaims, it was for us men and for our salvation 

that Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, came 
down from heaven; was made flesh by the Holy Spirit of the 
Virgin Mary; and was made man. Within that same context of 
‘for us men and for our salvation’, the creed goes on to place the 
other mysteries of Christ: his passion, death, burial, resurrection, 
ascension, and exaltation. The trend of recent study? of the mystery 
of Christ’s resurrection is to see this mystery within the unity of 
the work of salvation. This does not mean that the apologetical 
value of the resurrection is minimized, nor that the necessary 
distinctions that are made in soteriology between the various 
mysteries of Christ, especially between his passion and resurrec- 
tion, are to be discarded. But it does mean that we do not get the 
full understanding of the resurrection until we see it as a saving 
mystery; indeed, as the saving mystery. The passion, death, and 
burial, lead up to the resurrection, which is the climax of those 
mysteries; and the ascension and exaltation are the mysteries that 
crown the resurrection. It is with good reason that the Church 
in the Roman martyrology calls the celebration of Christ’s 
resurrection the Solemnity of Solemnities. 

What the Church proclaims in the creed, the resurrection as a 
saving mystery, is also manifested to us in the liturgy of the 
Easter vigil.2 The purpose of this article is to consider in the light 
of the Easter vigil the resurrection of Christ as the saving mystery. 
To this end use will be made of the biblical category of salvation 
history, and of the theological category of the instrumental 
efficient cause used by God in the execution of the plan of salva- 
tion. The article falls into two sections: the resurrection and 
salvation history; the resurrection and the Church. 


I. The resurrection and salvation history 
By salvation history is understood the revelation that God made 


1 Cf. F. X. Durrwell, La Resurrection de Jésus Mystere de Salut (2), Le Puy-Paris, 1954. 
Christus Victor Mortis (Collection of studies), Rome, 1958. } 
2 The English version of the Easter Vigil is quoted from The Masses of Holy Week and 
the Easter Vigil, by G. L. Dieckmann, Longmans, London, 1957. 
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of ‘his loving design, centred in Christ, to give history its fulfil- 
ment by resuming everything, all that is in heaven, all that is in 
earth, summed up in him’ (Eph. i, 9-10). This design of God, ‘for 
it is he who is at work everywhere, carrying out the designs of his 
will’ (Eph. i, 11), concerning as it does the hidden purpose of his 
will, is manifested to us by means of divine signs, those gracious 
interventions of God in our world, which are recorded in 
scripture, and which together make up salvation history. 

Like all history, salvation history is marked by a progression; 
as St Paul says: ‘In old days, God spoke to our fathers in many 
ways and by many means, through the prophets; now at last in 
these times he has spoken to us with a Son to speak for him’ 
(Heb. i, 1-2). And like all history, salvation history has its con- 
summation, ‘that mighty exercise of power which he (God) 
shewed when he raised Christ from the dead’ (Eph. i, 19-20). 
Christ’s resurrection is the divine sign with which God closes the 
revelation to us of salvation history. It is the manifestation, in all 
its fulness, of the ‘surpassing virtue there is in his (God’s) dealing 
with us, who believe’ (Eph. i, 18-19). The resurrection is the 
dénouement of that long series of divine signs that stretches back 
through the chosen people, Moses, and Abraham, to the dawn of 
our race; on it all those earlier signs depend for their ultimate 
meaning: ‘If Christ be not risen . . . you are still in your sins’ 
(L.Corsxve 58). 

In this context of divine signs Christ himself, according to the 
gospels, introduced his resurrection. His reply to some of the 
scribes and Pharisees, who wanted to see a sign from him, con- 
tained a hidden reference to his resurrection, and precisely as a 
sign. “The only sign that will be given is the sign of the prophet 
Jonas. Jonas was three days and three nights in the belly of the 
sea-beast, and the Son of Man will be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth’ (Matt. xii, 39-40). The gospel of St John, 
with its special interest in divine signs and man’s response to them 
in faith, gives prominence to Christ’s resurrection as the divine 
sign that marks the passage from the old dispensation of the law 
to the new dispensation of grace. Already in his understanding of 
the miracle at the wedding-feast at Cana, in Galilee, John sees that 
miracle as a divine sign that the old order is to give way to the 
new.® And that is the setting in which he gives his account of 
3 Cf. O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship, p. 70. 
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Christ driving the merchants and money-changers from the 
temple. This time, however, the action of Christ is challenged: 
‘What sign canst thou shew us as thy warrant for doing this?’ 
Christ's reply is by way of a hidden reference to his resurrection: 
‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up again’, 
words St John is careful to clarify by adding: ‘But the temple he 
was speaking of was his own body; and when he had risen from 
the dead his disciplesremembered his saying this...’ (Johnii, 18-22). 

What is adumbrated in the gospels, is obvious in the Acts of 
the Apostles; here the resurrection of Christ is proclaimed as the 
word of God, as the divine sign. Indeed it was in terms of that sign 
that the apostles saw themselves: ‘the witnesses whom God had 
appointed beforehand’ (Acts x, 41). For ‘teaching the multitude 
and proclaiming the resurrection of Jesus from the dead’ (Acts iv, 
2) Peter and John were put into prison. On their release, ‘they 
went back to their company .. . uttered prayer to God with one 
accord ...; Lord, now as of old, enable thy servants to preach thy 
word confidently, by stretching out thy hand to heal . . .’ (Acts 
iv, 23-24, 29-30). That prayer did not go unanswered, for ‘great 
was the power with which the apostles testified to the resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Acts iv, 33). As the apostles saw it, the 
whole of their preaching depended on their testimony to the 
resurrection: ‘if Christ has not risen, then our preaching is 
groundless . . . worse still, we are convicted of giving false testi- 
mony about God; we bore witness that he had raised Christ up 
from the dead’ (I Cor. xv, 14-15). 

_From the time of the apostles onwards, the Church has con- 
tinued to testify to Christ’s resurrection, not simply as a fact of 
history—the third day he rose again; nor just as a miracle, even 
the miracle, by which ‘Jesus of Nazareth was a man duly accredited 
to us from God’ (Acts ii, 22); but as the final sign by which God 
consummates salvation history. As Israel’s delivery from Egypt 
was the divine sign which gave meaning to the epoch of salvation 
history that is under the law, and on that sign rested the faith and 
religious life of Israel; so the faith and religious life of the Church, 
and the significance of the present epoch of salvation history, rests 
on the divine sign that is Christ’s resurrection. 


Il. The resurrection and the Church 
The association of the Church with the risen Christ, particularly 
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as this is manifested to us in the restored liturgy of the Easter 
vigil, is another way in which the unity of the mysteries of Christ 
can be seen. The unity which is apparent when the resurrection is 
considered within the context of salvation history is celebrated 
in the liturgy of light with which the Easter vigil begins. Here is 
seen the association of the Church with the risen Christ as the 
divine sign which reveals the accomplishment of God’s merciful 
saving plan. In the rites of the blessing of the new fire, the paschal 
candle, the procession with lighted candles, and the Easter song, 
the risen Christ reveals to his Church the work accomplished by 
God in his resurrection, and together with his Church, in the 
‘solemn oblation of the candle wrought by the labour of bees’, 
praises God for the mighty work of our salvation. This moment 
in the liturgical life of the Church marks the renewal of her 
association with the risen Christ as the divine sign. The testimony 
that in his physical body Christ bears to the saving work of God 
he seeks to bear also in the faith of his mystical body in the 
resurrection as the divine sign by which the history of salvation 
is consummated. By his dynamic presence in these rites of the 
liturgy of light Christ makes his Church the body of the resur- 
rection; there is solidarity between him and his Church in this 
aspect of the resurrection as the divine sign. The decree establish- 
ing the restored rite of the celebration of holy week reminds us 
of the special sacramental power and efficacy that these rites 
possess to foster the Christian life. To bear witness to the fact that 
in the resurrection of Christ ‘the figures of the law and the truths 
of faith give way to the eternity of glory’ (St Thomas, Summa 
Theologica, Il, 53, ii, c) is an essential element of the Christian life. 

There is another association of the Church with the risen Christ 
which is celebrated in the second part of the Easter vigil, the 
baptismal liturgy. The Church is here symbolized by the font: 
‘O Lord, look upon the face of thy Church and multiply in her 
thine acts of regeneration’. As the climax of the rites which 
accompany the blessing of the font, the paschal candle is lowered 
into the font and raised out again; three times the rite is repeated 
by way of emphasis. In these rites the risen Christ renews the 
association of the Church with his mysteries, especially with the 
mysteries of his death and resurrection. Here is manifested the 
mystery of the Church. ‘On the cross the Church, like a new Eve, 
4 Cf. The Body, by J. A. T. Robinson. Ch. 3, ‘The Body of the Resurrection’. 
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or mother of all the living, was born from the Saviour’s side’ 
(Pius XII, Mystical Body of Christ, par. 27); now through the 
risen Christ associating her with his mysteries, she becomes the 
means used by him in the distribution of the divine fruits of 
redemption. The problem is to see the nature of this association, 
and what further light it throws upon the mystery of the resur- 
rection. 

To understand Christ’s resurrection as the divine sign which 
inaugurates the final epoch of salvation history, opens up the way 
to other aspects of that mystery; for when salvation history reaches 
its fulfilment with Christ, the signs used by God to manifest his 
saving will become effective signs, they realize what they signify. 
The mysteries of Christ are saving mysteries because they work 
our salvation. 

The principal efficient cause of our salvation is God, of whom 
the psalmist says: “with thee is the fountain of life’ (Ps. xxxv, 10). 
And the way God chose to accomplish his saving work after the 
obstacle created by the sin of Adam was the redemptive incarna- 
tion. The consequence of this is that Christ’s humanity is the 
instrument of the godhead in the work of our salvation. Taking 
up the teaching of Leo the Great, St Thomas says: ‘while there 
are two natures in Christ . . . yet each communicates its action to 
the other, in so far as the human nature is the instrument of the 
divine action, and the human action receives power from the 
divine nature’ (Summa Theologica, II, 43, ii, c). As the instru- 
mental efficient cause used by the godhead the resurrection is a 
saving mystery together with all the other mysteries of Christ. 
Tt (Christ’s resurrection) is the efficient cause (of our resurrection) 
inasmuch as Christ’s humanity, according to which he rose again, 
is as it were the instrument of his godhead, and works by his 
power. And therefore, just as all other things which Christ did 
and endured are profitable to our salvation through the power of 
the godhead, so also is Christ’s resurrection the efficient cause of 
ours through the divine power whose office it is to quicken the 
dead’ (III. 56. i. ad 3). In connection with the passion and resur- 
ection St Thomas says: ‘Considered on the part of their efficacy, 
which is dependent on the divine power, both Christ’s death and 

is resurrection are the cause both of the destruction of death and 
f the renewal of life’ (III. 56. i. ad 4). 
In the life of Christ there were saving actions of which his 
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human nature was the principal efficient cause; such were the 
actions by which he made satisfaction for sin and merited our 
salvation. Since these actions were done by Christ during his 
earthly life, before he entered into the glory of his resurrection, 
their saving efficacy is not to be attributed to the resurrection. But 
the satisfactory and meritorious actions of Christ concerned 
rather the approach of mankind to God; they were the actions by 
which Christ disposed mankind for the reception of the divine 
gift of salvation through the destruction of death and the renewal 
of life. It is from this angle of our salvation as the gift of God that 
it is significant to speak of all the mysteries of Christ, from the 
incarnation to the exaltation, being the instrumental efficient 
cause of our salvation. 

It is customary to use this category of the instrumental efficient 
cause in the context of the effects of salvation: grace and glory, 
and the resurrection of the body. But in this context the dichot- 
omy, passion—resurrection, is not necessarily resolved, since it 
might be said that the passion is the instrumental efficient cause of 
grace in the order of objective redemption, whereas the resur- 
rection operates as such a cause in the order of subjective redemp- 
tion®. However, if the category of instrumental efficient cause is 
put in the more general context of salvation history, it does serve 
to emphasize the intrinsic unity of the passion and resurrection: 
together they are the instrument used by the godhead in the work 
of our salvation, the one divine power is operative in them both. 
This does not mean that the two mysteries are to be confused; 
rather they are to be seen as manifesting the dialectic or internal 
movement of the one saving plan. 

This dialectic of the saving plan was foreshadowed in the earlier 
epochs of salvation history: the divine judgment on Egypt leading 
to the salvation of the Israelites; the exile and return, which is the 
prophetic interpretation of the divine events marking the disap- 
pearance of the monarchy; and the sufferings and glory of the 
servant of Yahweh. By reference to this dialectic St Peter preaches 
the mysteries of the passion and resurrection: “This man (Jesus of 
Nazareth) you have put to death; by God’s fixed design and fore- 
knowledge, he was betrayed to you. . . . But God raised him up 
again’ (Acts ii, 23-24). In the same way St Paul sees the death of 


5 Briefly, objective redemption means the work of Christ by which he merited, or 
achieved our redemption; subjective redemption means the receiving of Christ’s merits 
and achievements by the redeemed.—Editor. 
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Christ: “None of the rulers of this world could read his (God’s) 
secret, or they would not have crucified him to whom all glory 
belongs’ (I Cor. ii, 8). The judgment of God on Satan, sin, and 
death, is the salvation of mankind, and the instrument used by 
God in that work is the death and resurrection of Christ. With 
the resurrection the wisdom and power of God in the work of 
our salvation, and the part played, as the instrumental efficient 
cause, by Christ in his human nature is fully revealed: ‘God, who 
on this day through thy only-begotten Son hath vanquished death 
and unlocked for us the gate to everlasting life’ (Collect of the 
mass for Easter). As the resurrection is the ultimate sign of salva- 
tion history, so it is the final saving mystery which consummates 
the divine plane of salvation. 

The association of the Church with the risen Christ renewed in 
the liturgy of the baptismal service of the Easter vigil reveals the 
resurrection as the saving mystery; for this association shows that 
the Church herself is a saving mystery. This moment of the 
liturgical life of the Church makes known to us ‘the beauty, the 
endowments, and the glory of mother Church, to whom, after 
God, we owe everything’ (Pius XII, Mystical Body, par. 3). She 
is not only the beneficiary of the fruits of Christ’s redemption; 
through her union with Christ, cemented in his blood, she 
becomes, like him but in an analogous manner, the instrumental 
efficient cause of salvation in the order of subjective redemption. 
The saving power of God is operative in her. So the prayer which 
accompanies the lowering of the paschal candle into the font: 
“May the power of the Holy Spirit come down into this full font. 
And may he make the whole substance of this water pregnant 
with power to regenerate.’ In this way, too, the Church becomes 
the body of the resurrection; by reason of her solidarity with the 
risen Christ, the effective sign of salvation, she shows forth in this 
world the virtue of the resurrection. To her faith there is added, 
in the power of the Holy Spirit, her life of association in the saving 
mysteries of the risen Christ. 

The offices of the Easter vigil close with the celebration of the 
eucharistic liturgy: the culmination in this world of the Church’s 
association with the risen Christ. At all its stages, salvation history 
shows that after the tension of that history is resolved, comes the 
moment for the grateful recognition in thanksgiving and praise 
of the mighty work of God. The risen Christ associates his Church 
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with the eternal thanksgiving and praise which he offers for the 
work of salvation accomplished in his mysteries. In the eucharistic 
liturgy of the Easter vigil there is celebrated the solemn renewal 
of this association. This solidarity with the risen Christ in his 
praise and thanksgiving further enhances the beauty of mother 
Church, making her still more the body of the resurrection. 

But the celebration of the eucharistic liturgy is not only the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise, it is also the sacrament in 
which the risen Christ is present as the food which nourishes the 
life of the Church. For while this world lasts, the Church lives the 
tension of salvation history: there is victory for her, but it is 
victory by way of conflict; there is newness of life, but it is the 
life of grace, not of glory. To meet this situation of the Church, 
to enable her to move to the term of her salvation history, the 
risen Christ gives himself in the sacrament of the eucharist. 

In the light of the Easter vigil, the eucharist as sacrifice and as 
sacrament is seen as that which intensifies the association of the 
Church with the risen Christ through union with his saving 
mysteries. Supposing the initial association renewed in the 
blessing of the baptismal font, it looks forward to the consum- 
mation which will take place at the parousia®. Then the risen Christ 
will associate his Church with those mysteries which crown his 
resurrection: his ascension and exaltation. He will transform her 
sharing in eternal life by way of grace into the full participation 
that comes about through glory and the resurrection of the body. 
Similarly, he will take the Church fully into the mystery of his 
exaltation by making her victory over Satan, sin, and death, a 
victory which is by way of dominion. To that supreme moment 
the eucharist looks forward; it is both a thanksgiving and an 
appeal: “The Spirit and my bride bid me come’ (Apoc. xxii, 17). 

It is customary to think of celebrating Easter in terms of ‘duties’ 
—the paschal confession and communion. But with the restored 
liturgy of holy week with its climax in the Easter vigil, the 
Church seeks to put that juridical celebration (as it may be called) 
into its liturgical setting. The liturgy makes Christ present ‘as the 
mystical head whose living members we are and whose life we 
live’ (Pius XII, Christian Worship, par. 174). In the liturgical 
celebration of the Easter vigil Christ is present in the fulness of the 
mystery of his resurrection: as the final sign of salvation history, 


6 Parousia means the second coming of Christ.—Editor. 
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as the one who accomplishes that history, and as associating his 
Church with him in his resurrection. Participation in the Easter 
vigil enables us to see what the saving plan of God is, how it was 
accomplished, and how we share in it. Here the will of God and 
the instrument used by God, the mysteries of Christ and his 
Church, are seen in their unity: the risen Christ is this unity. Not 
without reason is Easter called the ‘heart of the liturgy’ and the 
solemnity of solemnities. 


V V V 


THE SERVANT VOCATION 


SISTER M. GERARD, S.C.M.M. 


The servant is someone especially chosen, especially loved. 
God prefers him to others. He is ‘my servant’. There is a 
wonderful sense of intimacy and belonging in that possessive 
‘my’. God chooses his servants with a spontaneity and freedom 
which we see reflected in our own choice of friends. And to be 
chosen is to belong. We are no longer our own. We are com- 
mitted to another. The choice is not only one of love but of 
demand. To be a friend is to be someone of whom a great deal 
may be asked. God’s servant is always someone from whom God 
feels free to ask for more, much more, than other men. 
Sacred scripture bears constant, unswerving witness to this fact. 
Intimacy with Yahweh means demands by Yahweh. If he chooses 
someone to be his servant it will inevitably follow that he will 
have something to ask of them, a task, a mission, an assignment. 
Indeed, the closer the friendship, the more difficult the task. 
Abraham certainly knew what it ‘cost’ to be God’s friend as he 
made his way up the mountain, Isaac by his side. So did ‘a servant 
of mine called Job’, sitting like refuse on the dung-hill. Did not 
Moses and all the prophets after him try to beg off from 
Yahweh’s choice of them, sensing even in the beginnings of their 


[: sacred scripture, to be God’s servant is to be God’s friend. 
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servant vocation what great demands would be made on them? 
‘Ah, who am I, that thou shouldst send me . . .’ (Exod. iii, 11). 

But choose his servants God will. He has a plan for the world. 
And just as long as that plan continues to unfold in sacred history, 
so will the ‘Lord of History’ (to borrow Fr Daniélou’s term) con- 
tinue to pick his men to help him carry it out. Now, as then, the 
servant vocation is a continuing one. There is still the special 
choice, the special love, the special demand. St Paul knew this 
when he called himself and his fellow apostles “your servants in 
Christ Jesus’. Yahweh’s servants are now Christ’s servants, his 
chosen and trusted friends to whom he assigns no small task: he 
asks them to continue in their own lives his mystery of redemp- 
tion. The servant’s present mission is nothing less than the salvation 
of the nations. 

But the Church’s apostles and missionaries, who continue the 
servant tradition in the apostolic vocation today, are not initiators 
but followers. The pattern of their vocation has already been out- 
lined for them in sacred scripture. God himself has drawn the 
sketches. Their task is to know the pattern well in order to live it 
to its fullest potentialities. Apostles are in a very real sense the 
heirs of a most ancient tradition, the servant tradition. They must 
know then what that tradition expects of them, what it will mean 
in the living out of their apostolic vocation, what in short being a 
‘servant of God’ demands in the concrete circumstances of the 
apostolate. 

The pattern of the servant vocation, although outlined in the 
lives of all God’s servants throughout the course of sacred history, 
reaches a certain high-point, the peak of servant theology in what 
are known as the ‘Servant Poems’ in the prophecy of Isaias. Here 
in four brief poems? inserted toward the end of the prophecy, we 
meet that mysterious figure, ‘the servant of Yahweh’. Here is the 
pattern par excellence. Here is the servant among servants, the one 
whose election and vocation are model and type for all who are 
called to be God’s specially chosen friends, to be God’s specially 
chosen instruments. Indeed, so real and perceptible is the presence 
of this servant, so clear the features of both his life and his work, 
one feels the pattern to be a present, living person rather than 
someone who has been or is expected to be. This servant is some- 


I First Poem: Isaias xlii: 1-9. Third Poem: Isaias 1: 4-9a. 
Second Poem: Isaias xlix: 1-ga. Fourth Poem: Isaias lii: 13, Chapter liii. 
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one who is—Here is my servant’—someone whose living of the 
servant vocation is in the ever-present now of sacred history, both 
as fulfilment of the servant tradition in the past and as type and 
perfection of its realization in the present economy of the Church. 
This servant speaks, here and now, to all those who have been 
singled out by the same God for the same vocation, speaks both 
by his words and by his actions, and above all, by his sufferings, 
to those whose special friendship with God makes them continue 
the servant’s mission in the world. 
What then does he say? 


The man of my choice 


God himself introduces us to his servant. It is for the chooser, 
not the chosen, to speak first: 

And now, here is my servant, to whom I grant protection, 

the man of my choice, greatly beloved (xlii, 1). 

The man of my choice: choice, then, is at the beginning of things. 
‘Blessed is the man whom God chooses . . .’ (Ps. lxiv, 4). It is fruit- 
less to try to figure out the ‘why’ of God’s choices. Election is a 
mystery. There are only two things we may presume to say about 
it: the choosing is not a question of merit but of mercy; it is the 
result of the absolute sovereignty of God’s selection. We can say 
this because God himself has said it: ‘I will show pity, on those 
whom I pity; I will show mercy where I am merciful’ (Exod. 
xxxiii, 19). This is the answer. There can be no more questioning. 
When God chooses someone to be his servant, his greatly beloved, 
there can be only one reply: acquiescence. Like Thérése of Lisieux, 
our best response is a song: “The mercies of the Lord I will sing 
forever’... (Ps. Ixxxviii, 1). 

These mercies begin early: 

Ere ever I was born, the Lord sent me his summons, kept me 
_-in mind already, when I lay in my mother’s womb (xlix, 1). 
It is the servant who speaks now. Once he is aware of the choice, 
he is also convinced of the protection which accompanies it. ‘From 
my mother’s womb, thou art my God’ (Ps. xxi, 10). The servant’s 
vocation begins in the timeless mind of God. Everything is 
preparation and providence. He is someone ‘kept in mind’ even 
long before he is born. He is an ‘arrow... chosen out carefully, 
hidden yet in his quiver’ (xlix, 2). When all is readiness, the 
will be picked out. Nota moment before. A special choice arrow 
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demands a special protection. This is the one ‘to whom I grant 
protection’. Nothing must go amiss in the plans God has for his 
servant. 

This conviction of both God’s choice and God’s protection 
must be the very ground of the servant vocation. Both feet must 
be solid on this ground. Otherwise the house will shake and 
topple when God assigns his servant his special task. Right at the 
centre of the call must be this overwhelming conviction that 
despite one’s own lacks and weaknesses, one has been hand-picked 
from the quiver. The servant is a person summoned to a particular 
destiny. He does not, indeed he could not, choose it for himself. 


‘The Lord sent me his summons. .. .’ It is the Lord then who must 
see to it. It is the Lord who must bring to completion what he has 
begun. 


Only in such faith may the servant say with confidence: 

Not mine to shrink from the task (I, 5). 
The natural, human reaction is quite different: “Alas, alas, Lord 
God (said I), I am but a child that has never learned to speak’ 
(Jer. i, 6). The first reaction is always the Jeremias-reaction. And 
the shrinking continues in constant hiding in the lives of God’s 
servants, especially as the proportions of the task begin to unfold 
with a terrible clarity. It is precisely then, at each temptation to 
withdrawal, at each new shrinking from the demands of the 
assignment, that the over-riding conviction of being chosen must 
be there. ‘Nay, I have a mission for thee to undertake. . . . Have 
no human fears; am I not at thy side, to protect thee from harm?’ 
(Jer. i, 7-8). This is the rock-bottom faith of the servant vocation. 
It is indeed like that rock of which T. S. Eliot speaks in his poem, 
The Dry Salvages: the clouds and rough seas of doubts and diffi- 
culties may often conceal it, but when faith and confidence return 
to clear the atmosphere, ‘it is what it always was’: ‘Here is my 
servant ... the man of my choice, greatly beloved’. 


Right order among the gentiles 


Mission always follows election. No sooner has Yahweh chosen 
his servant than he anoints him for his task: 

My spirit rests upon him, and he will proclaim right order 

among the gentiles (xlii, 1), 
The servant is one on whom God’s spirit rests and who in turn 
rests in God’s spirit. The choice is also the gift. Indeed, in the 
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choosing is the giving: to be chosen is to be loved, is to be gifted, 
all at once. If God chooses it is because he loves, and if he loves, 
his spirit already rests in the beloved one, his gift of intimacy, of 
‘withness’. “Tu mecum es.’ The servant is the man who truly walks 
in the spirit, held and upheld by his power. Like Christ himself, 
he is led by the spirit even into the desert, symbol of the struggle 
which awaits all God’s servants when they begin the assignment 
entrusted to them. 

But struggle is for sanctity. And sanctity is ultimately the 
servant's mission. “He will proclaim right order among the 
gentiles.’ His proclamation is virtue, justice, the right order of 
holiness ; justitia non potestas, according to the phrase of St Thomas. 
The servant’s task is to establish right order in the world, not by 
power but by righteousness, by his own just life. His own justice 
must indeed abound, must proclaim unmistakably to the world 
the unique mission which is his: to bring to all men the right 
order of the holy life. 

The holy life; this is the fruit of the servant vocation. It grows 
and ripens to maturity in the good ground which the Lord 
himself has selected. “How it breathes about this son of mine, the 
fragrance of earth when the Lord’s blessing is on it!’ (Gen. xxvii, 
27). It is that odor suavitatis, that sweet smell of the life of virtue 
by which God’s servant is to attract the gentile nations to right 
order, to holiness. ‘In the streets I gave a sweet smell . . .’ (Ecclus. 
xxiv, 20) and therefore do the nations reply: “We will run after 
thee in the odour of thy ointments’ (Cant. i, 3). The servant’s 
earth, blessed so abundantly by the Lord, yields that fragrant 
fruit—the holy life—in order to tempt men back to God just as 
they had once been tempted away from him by the forbidden 
fruit of the tree. 

To bring forth such fruit, however, the servant must be some- 
one in whom God’s word has taken root. ‘And some seed fell on 
good ground . . .’ (Mark iv, 8). God sows his word in his servant’s 

eart so that he may proclaim it to other men, not so much by 
saying it as by doing it. For God’s word does what it says: Let 
there be. . .’ and there is. “Be it done . . . according to thy word. 
he servant announces God’s word by doing God’s actions, by 
elf becoming a living word, bearing witness in his right deeds 
those wise words of God, hidden in his heart. “For thou teachest 

e wisdom in the depths of my heart’ (Ps. 1, 6). This is how he 
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proclaims right order to the gentiles: modelling his life on that 
pattern of wisdom which orders all things both with gentleness 
and power (Wisd. viii, 1). 

So the servant’s mission is to be accomplished by the gentle and 
persuasive power of God’s word. 

Not with sternness, not with violence; to set up right order on 

earth, that is his mission (xlii, 4). 

And yet with a power, with a weapon that men will not be able to 
resist: 

Word of mine is sword of his, ready sharpened under cover of 

his hand (xlix, 2). 

God’s word is the sword by which the servant conquers. God’s 
word, living and fruitful in the servant’s own hard-earned life of 
virtue, is the power which will heal and restore the wounds which 
evil’s disorder inflicts upon the world. The right order he is to 
restore will be salvation in its total sense: the healing of both body 
and spirit, the saving of the whole man: 

I, the Lord, have summoned thee, taking thee by the hand 
and protecting thee, to make, through thee, a covenant with 
my own people, to shed, through thee, light over the Gentiles: 
to give sight to blinded eyes, to set the prisoner free from his 
captivity, from the dungeon where he lies in darkness (xlii, 
6-7). 

The servant himself is to be God’s covenant with his people, his 
living promise of light and freedom. He is the sign God will set 
before men, the sign which points to that love faithful to its 
promises, working wonders of physical and spiritual restoration 
through his own chosen instruments. 

It is God’s servant, then, who must keep God’s promises. His 
good works must so shine before men that through them God 
may shed his light over the gentiles. Through thee . . ., God tells 
his servant, must that healing light come. You are not the light 
but must bear witness to it. The light which in the beginning was 
created by the Word, must now continue to shine through the 
virtuous life of the servant of the Word. For it is still God’s word 
which is ‘the light shining in the darkness’, shining now in the 
good works of his servant, healing through him blinded eyes and 
blinded spirits, freeing through him those whom sin and ignorance 
keep fettered in the dungeon’s darkness: 

Use thee I will, he promises . . . nay, I have appointed thee to 
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be the light of the Gentiles, in thee I will send out my salvation 
to the furthest corners of the earth (xlix, 6). 


Many shall he claim 
The success of the servant’s mission is assured: 

The Just One, my servant; many shall he claim for his own, 

win their acquittal, on his shoulders bearing their guilt (liii, 11). 
The keynote struck is confidence. The servant undertakes, con- 
tinues, and completes his mission with confidence. And he may 
have this absolute trust, not only because he is especially chosen, 
especially protected, especially loved, but most important of all, 
because he is the instrument of the divine purpose. There is no 
thwarting that purpose, no changing that plan. If the servant’s 
mission is God’s mission, then it must succeed: ‘many shall he 
claim for his own’. 

But this winning is to be at the cost of a terrible losing; and 
here we touch upon the mystery which is at the heart of the servant 

vocation. To win others, one must lose oneself. The servant must 
be despised and rejected if God’s plan is to be known and accepted. 
That is the pattern: 

Nay, here is one despised, left out of all human reckoning; 
bowed with misery, and no stranger to weakness; how should 
we recognize that face? How should we take any account of 
him, a man so despised? (liii, 3). 

Yet this is he that will purify a multitude of nations; kings 
shal] stand dumb in his presence; seen, now, where men had no 
tidings of him, made known to such as never heard his name 
lii, 15). 

ae mysterious design for the salvation of the nations, it is 
precisely through the misery, the weakness, and the ultimate 
rejection of his servants that the multitude of peoples are to come 
to the knowledge of his truth, are to enter into the kingdom of his 
light. The servant’s success is to be in his failure, or rather it is 
God himself who crowns the despised one with final victory. 

How strange this pattern is, how unlike what we would have 
suspected! God’s specially chosen are to be his specially chastised: 
‘on his shoulders bearing their guilt’. All the chastisements owing 
to the guilty and rebellious children are to be borne by the faithful 
son. It is his back which is to feel the Father’s chastising rod, his 
loyalty which is to restore peace again to the disloyal. The pro- 
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tection God promises his servant is certainly not a protection from 
hardship, from pain. The reverse would seem to be true. The most 
dearly loved is to be the most sorely wounded: 

.. and all the while it was for our sins he was wounded, it 
was guilt of ours crushed him down; on him the punishment 
fell that brought us peace, by his bruises we were healed (liii, 5). 

Again, we are face to face with mystery. Like election itself, the 
mystery of the innocent one’s suffering on behalf of the guilty is 
God’s secret. The servant does not pry, he accepts. 

In accepting his vocation, the servant does so realistically, eyes 
open to the harsh outlines of the pattern. He expects to bear the 
brunt of things. Suffering, of whatever kind, cannot take him by 
surprise. It is part, indeed the chief part, of the whole plan: 

Ay, the Lord’s will it was, overwhelmed he should be with 
trouble (liii, 10). 

We remember that God’s servants are God’s friends, friends of 
whom he may ask a great deal. Sometimes this asking goes very 
far and very deep. Sometimes the servant must also be the victim. 
His friendship lays him open to this total gift, to this complete 
holocaust. His being chosen does not mean his being spared, but 
rather his being offered. Neither does his goodness, his virtue 
exempt him; it is precisely the material of the sacrifice: hostiam 
puram, hostiam sanctam, hostiam immaculatam. The more holy and 
spotless the life, the more pleasing and acceptable the 
sacrifice. 

This brings us to the final stage of the servant vocation. The 
sacrifice asked of God’s servants which reaches to the deepest level 
of suffering, to the most exacting oblation, is the sacrifice of 
rejection. The people to whom the servant is sent reject him. They 
will not accept the offering. There are, of course, degrees here. 
Rejection may range anywhere from misunderstanding to the 
malice which brings death. But the servant is to taste, according 
to God’s measuring, something of that bitter cup which the 
‘servant of Yahweh’ drained to the dregs: 

I offered my body defenceless to the men who would smite 
me, my cheeks to all who plucked at my beard; I did not turn 
away my face when they reviled me and spat upon me! (I, 6). 

Nothing seems hard or difficult as long as one can still hear the 
applause. But to continue to love and to do, in spite of the 
reviling and the spitting, this is what God asks of his servants. This 
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is the sacrifice most pleasing to him. This is the trying by fire 
which burns and consumes until one is totally given. 

Rejection, however, is not the final word: 

His life laid down for guilt’s atoning, he shall yet be rewarded; 
father ofa long posterity, instrument of the divine purpose; for 
all his heart’s anguish, rewarded in full (liii, 10-11). 

Because the pattern of the servant vocation is sacrificial, it is also 
life-giving. “Unless the seed falling to the ground die. . ., (John xii, 
24). There must be this dying in the life of God’s servant. He is 
God’s seed, ready to be cast wherever the sower will, ready to die 
that others may live. All the troubles, difficulties and burdens he is 
asked to assume are part of the daily death of his vocation, part 
of that death-bearing which St Paul assures us is necessary if life 
is to be manifest in us (2 Cor. iv, 10). 

And so, death is for life. All the anguish is to be rewarded in 
full. Indeed, so convinced is God’s servant of the present as well 
as ultimate fruitfulness of his heart’s sufferings that he already 
experiences joy in the pain itself, knowing that it is the necessary 
token of the life-giving. Even more than the woman who forgets 
her pain for joy that a man is born into the world (John xvi, 21), 
he finds joy at the very centre of his anguish, intermingled with it, 
springing from it. He is happy to be accounted worthy to suffer 
something for the Lord who chose him. If suffering is the servant’s 
portion, it is also his inheritance, his goodly place where he finds 
the hidden springs of that abundant life which comes only from 
the cross. For the cross is the servant’s vocation: mystery of the 
mingling of death and life, joy and pain, rejection and exaltation. 
Here, in the anguished heart of the suffering servant, do God’s 
chosen ones find full reward. 

This, then, is the pattern: I choose, I protect, I chastise, I reward. 
‘How good is God to Israel . . .’, to his chosen servants. Not only 
_-does he show them the way, he treads it himself. 

And now, here is my servant, to whom I grant protection, the 

man of my choice, greatly beloved (xlii, 1). 

‘Here is my Son in whom I am well pleased . . .’ (Matt. iii, 17). 
The Son is the servant. He lives the pattern himself in order that 
we may follow, not only a plan, but a person. God himself 
becomes the chosen one, the just one, the rejected one. And he 
tells us that the servant is not to have a different lot from the 
master (Matt. x, 24), from the master who came to minister to 
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others, to become the servant of others. To follow his way is to 
live the pattern. The directions are very clear. There need be no 
doubt, no hesitating. God’s servants need only the love and the 
courage to follow the pattern, to follow after all those holy and 
just servants of God who have gone before them, full of hope and 
confidence in God’s holy word: 

The world sees nothing but the pains they endure; they them- 
selves have eyes only for what is immortal; so light their 
suffering, so great the gain they win! God, all the while, did 
but test them, and testing them found them worthy of him. His 
gold, tried in the crucible, his burnt-sacrifice, graciously 
accepted, they do but wait for the time of their deliverance; 
then they will shine out, these just souls, unconquerable as the 
sparks that break out, now here, now there, among the stubble. 
Theirs to sit in judgment on nations, to subdue whole peoples, 
under a Lorp whose reign shall last forever. Trust him if thou 
wilt, true thou shalt find him; faith waits for him calmly and 
lovingly; who claims his gift, who shall attain peace, if not 
they, his chosen servants? (Wisd. iii, 4-9). 


V V V 


REDEMPTION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


[Te gospels and the new testament generally tell of ‘good 


tidings of great joy’: but so does the old testament in its 
own way, for we can read it as a long-drawn preparation 
for the gospel, and text after text speaks of God’s joyous plan. It 
is perhaps in this aspect of the scriptures that we best realize the 
fundamental unity of old testament and new. This unity is well 
illustrated when we, as we should, explain the term ‘gospel’ by 
citing texts of Isaias, e.g. : 
Get thee up upon a high mountain, 
thou that bringest good tidings to Sion; 
lift up thy voice with strength, 
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thou that bringest good tidings to Jerusalem. (xl, 9.) 


How beautiful upon the mountains 

are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings 

and that preacheth peace; 

of him that showeth forth good, 

that preacheth salvation 

and saith to Sion, 

thy God shall reign. (ii, 7.) 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me 

because the Lord has anointed me. 

He hath sent me to preach to the weak 

to heal the contrite of heart 

and to preach a release to the captives 

and deliverance to them that are shut up. (Lxi, 1.) 

Or, in other words, so good is the good news of the old testament 
that its wording serves to give us the character of the good news 
of the new. 

The old testament, which adds so much to our understanding 
of the new, is an utterance of that Israel of old which cradled so 
many men and women of God who spoke and lived for God; and 
we, now, know with the certainty of faith that God spoke through 
the prophets. Israel too was the cradle of Christ: ‘see in this small 
cleft of earth, heaven’s founder was born’.! And before Christ 
there had always been a true Israel, conscious of God’s favours 
from the nation’s beginning: 

I am the Lord thy God from the land of Egypt, 

and thou shalt know no God but me 

and there is no saviour beside me. (Osee xiii, 4.) 

God asked for total allegiance, but also loved and favoured, and 
because of this love and favour, could command a response and 
punish refusals: 

You only have I known of all the families of earth; 

there will I visit upon you all your iniquities. (Amos iii, 2.) 
Such were the responsibilities of a chosen people, such the reality 
of God’s work through them. Despite their sufferings and much- 
chequered history, there was always an inner core of God's 
people who could say with all their heart ‘the Lord liveth who is 
Saviour of Israel’ ([Kings(Sam.) xiv, 39). There was a confidence 


born of looking at past history with faith and love. Confidence 


1 St Jerome, Ep. 46. P.L. 22, 490. 
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and faith in the intervention of a loving God went to the building 
up of a firm messianic tradition. God indeed had saved the people, 
before they were a people through the ministry of Joseph who 
was given a mysterious name,? ‘for God sent me before you to 
save life’ (Gen. xlv, 5). Such a turn of phrase would apply best of 
all to Moses whose saving from Egyptian captivity filled the 
religious imagination of the chosen people for many years to 
come, and became a main theme of their liturgical prayer. Judges 
and Kings, and David most of all, typify the Saviour to come; 
but all the while, for the believing Hebrew, God was Saviour and 
Redeemer:? these titles for God recur through the old testament: 
e.g. ‘in thy mercy thou hast been a redeemer to thy people 
which thou hast redeemed’ (Exod. xv, 13). “Thy redeemer is the 
Holy One of Israel’ (Isaias xli, 14). ‘O expectation of Israel and 
the Saviour thereof in the time of trouble’ (Jerem. xiv, 8). 

On the threshold of the new testament, Zachary looked back 
over the old and sang: “Blessed be the Lord God of Israel because 
he has visited and redeemed his people . . . as he spoke by the 
mouth of his holy prophets who are from the beginning’. Behind 
him was the whole series of messianic prophecies, beginning with 
the mysterious ‘first gospel’ or protevangelium of Genesis iii, 15: 

‘I will put enmity between you and the woman 

between your seed and her seed; 

He shall crush your head, 

and you shall lie in wait for his heel’, 
and going on with the many promises to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob (Gen. xxii, 15-18; xxvi, 3; xxviii, 14, etc.) and then to 
Juda in particular: 

‘The sceptre shall not depart from Juda 

nor the staff from between his feet, 

until he comes to whom it belongs 

to him shall be the nations’ obedience’ (Gen. xlix, ro), 


wv 


Saphnath-Paaneah, which St Jerome, and so the Douay version, render ‘Saviour of the 
world’. There are numerous modern interpretations. Latest is Vergote’s (Joseph en 
Egypte, 1959, p. 145):—‘the man who knows things’: contrasting with those pretentious 
people who could not interpret the dreams. 


we 


Goel and Padah are the two great words. Goel is used (i) of the blood-avenger (Num. 
XXxxv, 19, etc.), (il) he who defends the widow or prisoner for debt (cf. Ruth ii, 20), 
(iii) of God as avenger of the oppressed and liberator of his people. Frequently in the 
Psalms and Isaias (e.g. xliii, 14; xliv, 6; xlvii, 4). (iv) N.T. and Christian theology apply 
the term to Jesus who redeems from sin. Padah is used (i) for ransoming at an assessed 
price Exod. xiii, 13, 15, etc., (ii) of God ransoming from Egypt and from exile. cf. 
Deut. vii, 8; Jerem. xxxi, 11; Mich. vi, 4; Zach. x, 8. 
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and magnificently to the house of David: ‘when thy days shall 
be fulfilled . . . I will raise up thy seed after thee, and establish his 
kingdom . . . I will be to him a father, and he shall be to me a son’ 
(2 Kings (Sam.) vii, 12-14). From the prophetic literature a whole 
series of texts serve to delineate the Messiah-Redeemer who is to 
be born of a virgin? (Isaias vii, 14), at Bethlehem (Mich. v, 1-3), 
Wonderful Counsellor, God the Mighty, Father of the World to 
come, Prince of Peace (Isaias ix, 6), King and Priest (Psalms xlv, 
Ixxii, cx), Root of Jesse, filled with the Spirit (Isaias xi, 1), desired 
of all nations (Aggeus ii, 8), and withal suffering and betrayed 
(Psalms xxi, xl, liv, xviii), lowly servant (Isaias xlii, 1-12, 23), 
mounted on an ass (Zach. ix, 9-10), sold for thirty pieces of silver 
(Zach. xii, 8-13; xiii, 1), smitten (Zach. xiii, 7-9), slain (Dan. ix, 26), 
pierced and mourned (Zach. xii, 8-13; xiii, 1). He who suffers 
thus is supremely redeemer and vicarious sufferer: 

‘But it was our sufferings that he bore, 

our pain that he endured; 

and we accounted him stricken, 

smitten by God and afflicted, 

but he was wounded for our rebellions, 

he was bruised for our sins; 

upon him was the chastisement which made us whole, 

and by his stripes we were healed’ (Isaias liii, 4-5). 
Finally we can read of a triumph of the Redeemer in the return 
(Jerem. xxx, 7-11, 21; Ezech. xxxvi, 24-31; Osee iii, 4-5), and the 
new covenant (Jerem. xxxi, 31-34), and the rebuilding of the 
house of David (Amos ix, 11-12), of a kingdom never to be 
destroyed (Dan. ix, 13-18; ii, 44), of an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (Joel ii, 28-32). 

Alongside the prophetic tradition we should place the earnest 
yearnings of so many devout Israelites: 
~ ‘Arise, O Lord, help us: and redeem us 

for thy name’s sake .. .’ (Psalm xliti, 26). 

‘May we know thy way upon earth 

and salvation in all nations’ (Ps. xvi, 3). 

‘Drop down dew ye heavens from above 

and let the clouds rain the just,° 

let earth be opened and bud forth a saviour’ (Isaias xlv, 8). 


4 Ina tradition springing from the time of the Greek translators. 
5 The traditional rendering from the Vulgate of St Jerome. 
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These are the words and yearnings of men of flesh and blood who 
were waiting, hoping, for him who was to come, for the prophet, 
for the Messiah (cf John i, 12; Matt. xi, 3). 

Let us now attempt to add precisions about the Redeemer and 
his redemptive sacrifice, as manifested to us in the old testament. 

The unique sacrifice of the new law was prefigured by innumer- 
able rites and sacrifices, and most of all by the passover which was 
to be transformed into the paschal feast. Associated with the 
sacrifices was blood, and blood in the old testament stands for a 
means of propitiation and pardon and making the covenant 
effective. Mysteriously the value of the many sacrifices lay in a 
shedding of blood. Blood stood for life itself, and by shedding 
blood men were conscious of offering to God what was most 
precious or life itself. Leviticus (xvii, 11) taught that ‘the soul is 
in the blood’ and this explained an age-old prohibition. Respect 
for life, which is of God, commands respect for blood. God 
accepts blood offered in sacrifice as taking the place of a guilty 
life (cf. Hebrews ix, 7-21f). 

The Hebrews, full of such convictions, offered unending 
animal sacrifices. An immense outpouring of blood was the con- 
comitant of all the chosen people’s history. Though the pagan 
world too knew of constant sacrifices, yet the Hebrew usages 
must have seemed sad and repulsive to that world which was 
unable to follow the Hebrews in their sense of sin and yearning 
for forgiveness of the one true God who was to be feared and 
loved above all else. 

The immense total of offerings in the life of a devout few, as 
in the whole history of the people, was never proportioned to the 
offences against the majesty of God, nor to the gravity of sins 
committed against him who is Good. From time to time there 
was a feeling that all this religious slaughter was not enough: ‘to 
what purpose do you offer me the multitude of your victims saith 
the Lord? I am full, I desire not holocausts of rams and fat of 
fatlings . . .’ (Isaias i, 11). God, through his prophet, pleaded for a 
true interior disposition. At times too they may have been 
tempted to offer human sacrifices (cf. IV Kings xvi, 4; xvii, 17; 
XX1, 6; Xxili, 10; Jeremias vii, 31; xix, 5, etc.), yet God himself had 
suggested substitution, as in the story of Abraham and Isaac. 
Abraham offered the ram in place of his son (Gen. xxii, 13), and 
this typified what was to come centuries later, when substitution 
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is seen at its highest and God allowed his only-begotten Son to 
offer himself for us men and for our salvation. This was the final 
and perfect sacrifice (cf. Hebrews ix, 12). 

It is but natural for a sacrifice to terminate in a sacrificial meal, 
to find its completion in a communion. Participation in a sacred 
meal set a seal on the offerings made. These had to be good, as 
in the stories of Abel and Melchisedech. The good quality of what 
was offered to God was a constant tradition in Israel. This too is 
a foreshadowing of that perfect God and perfect Man who is 
offered in the sacrifice of the new testament. The offerings sacri- 
ficed to God came back to the sacrificer in terms of divine blessing, 
spiritual profit, and notably, of spiritual food as in the mystery 
of the manna ‘which each one picked up according to his need’ 
(Exod. xvi, 18) because of a divine bounty which would again 
give abundant bread of life for the soul’s nourishment, in such a 
way that some words of scripture apply both to the manna and 
to the eucharist: 

‘Thou didst feed thy people with the food of angels; 

gavest them bread from heaven prepared without labour; 

having in it all that is delicious and the sweetness of every 

taste.’ (Wisd. xvi, 20). 
So too in the story of Elias, nourished and sustained by bread 
from God (III Kings xix, 6-8), we have a clear type of our 
viaticum or eucharistic food on the way to God and the eternity 
which is himself. 

The pasch or passover of the Hebrews most perfectly prefigures 
the mystery of our redemption. In the passover we find all the 
elements: the sacrifice of an animal, without blemish, with 
shedding of blood, and a sacrificial meal. The paschal lamb points 
to the Redeemer himself—who, significantly, first began to be 
known as ‘lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(John i, 29). St Paul tersely and admirably conveys to us the faith 
of those first generations, and links the old testament and the new 
when he teaches explicitly “Christ our pasch is sacrificed’ (I Cor. 
Vv, 7) 

ies then the Lord said to Moses and Aaron in the land of 
Egypt: this month shall be to you the beginning of months: it 
shall be the first of the months of the year. Speak ye to the whole 
assembly of the children of Israel, and say to them: on the tenth 
day of this month let every man take a lamb by their families and 
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houses . . . a lamb without blemish, a male of one year: according 
to which rite also you shall take a kid. And you shall keep it 
until the fourteenth day of this month, and the whole multitude 
of the children of Israel shall sacrifice it in the evening. And they 
shall take of the blood thereof, and put it upon both the side posts, 
and on the upper door-posts of the houses wherein they shall eat 
it. And they shall eat the flesh that night roasted at the fire: and 
unleavened bread with wild lettuce . . . and thus shall you eat it; 
you shall gird your reins, and you shall have shoes on your feet 
holding staves in your hands, and you shall eat it in haste: for it 
is the Phase (that is the passage) of the Lord. And I will pass 
through the land of Egypt that night and kill every first-born in 
the land of Egypt both man and beast . . . and the blood shall be 
unto you for a sign in the houses where you shall be: and I shall 
see the blood, and shall pass over you . . . and this day shall be 
for a memorial to you: and you shall keep it a feast to the Lord in 
your generations with an everlasting observance.’ (Exod. xii, I-14.) 

This text, seen through Christian eyes, takes on a special fulness 
of meaning. First there is the time: ‘first of the months of the 
year’: so too there was to be a ‘fulness of the times’ (Gal. iv, 4). 
The lamb is to be a male, without blemish: our Lord himself, 
sinless, is offered in sacrifice. “The whole assembly of the children 
of Israel’ are to offer the sacrifice of the passover; when the time 
came, it was the Jewish people under their leaders who brought 
Christ to his death. Blood on ‘both the side-posts’, etc., prefigures 
the effectiveness of the blood of Christ, a laver of redemption. 
‘With unleavened bread and wild lettuce’ (bitter herbs). These 
can be symbols of discipline and compunction which are needed 
to draw near the Lamb of God. Thus our Lord washed his 
disciples’ feet before they partook of the supper (John xiii, 5, 10; 
cf. I Cor. xi, 27). “Holding staves in your hand, and you shall eat 
in haste.’ The passover, then, initiated the march to the promised 
land. Now, we are journeying to God and much needing spiritual 
nourishment, for the way is longer and more arduous than from 
Egypt to the promised land. ‘I shall see the blood and shall pass 
over you’; God will spare and forgive because of the infinite 
merits of the precious blood. ‘A feast to the Lord . . . and ever- 
lasting observance’: the unique sacrifice of Christ has an eternal 
effectiveness (cf. Hebrews vii, 27 and ix, 26), and it is the clean 
oblation offered in every place (Malach. i, 11). 
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The sacrificial institutions of the old testament all have sign 
value, all point to Christ and his redemption. But the whole com- 
plex of sacrifices and usages had a value in itself, relative to the 
times in which the worshippers lived; and formed a messianic 
preparation and enlightened minds and disposed hearts and con- 
sciences.® There is a parallel education in the things of God by the 
Church today which uses, and asks for meditation on, the narra- 
tives of these usages and sacrifices in her liturgy. In the Church 
we can best see how all converges on our Lord who gives himself 
for mankind. The new testament shows that he was intent on 
doing the will of his Father, to the point of laying down his life 
in vicarious satisfaction for the sin of the world; the lamb must 
needs be ‘led to the slaughter’. 

Despised and most abject of men, 

a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity: 

and his look was as it were hidden and despised. 

Whereupon we esteemed him not... 

all we like sheep have gone astray, 

everyone has turned into his own way: 

and the Lord has laid upon him the iniquity of us all. (Isaias liii, 

35°03) 
Because of such passages, St Jerome very rightly called Isaias ‘a 
fifth gospel’. This same ‘gospel’ also teaches the value of that 
sacrifice: 

And the Lord was pleased to bruise him in infirmity. 

If he shall lay down his life for sin, 

_he shall see a long-lived seed; 
and the will of the Lord shall be prosperous in his hand. (Isaias 
liii, 10. 
The Meet is that ultimate victory of redeeming love; the cross 
of Christ was a loving means to a glorious end or resurrection. 
This too is adumbrated in the ancient scriptures. 

‘Therefore my heart is glad and my glory rejoiceth, 

Yea, my flesh shall dwell secure, 

because thou wilt not abandon me to the netherworld, 

nor suffer thy pious one to sce the pit. (Ps. xv, 9-10.) 

St Peter interpreted this of our Lord’s resurrection (Acts ii, 22-32), 
and the Church has maintained the same. The tale of Jonas is 
cited by our Lord as telling of his sojourn in the tomb (Matt. 


6 Summa Theol. 1a-2ae, 97, 2. 
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xii, 39-40). The striking narrative of Ezechiel xxxvii is a vision 
of resurrection and restoration of Israel and of the true house of 
David: 

‘T will cleanse them, 

and they shall be my people and I will be their God. 

And my servant David will be king over them; 

and they shall have one shepherd.’ (23-24.) 
Such words find their superlative fulfilment in the new Israel of 
God with its one fold and one shepherd. The plan of God does 
indeed bridge the old testament and the new: 

‘Incline your ear and come to me. 

Hear and your soul shall live. 

And I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 

the faithful mercies of David.’ (Isaias lv, 3.) 
And finally the joy of redemption achieved can well be sung in 
words of Isaias: 

‘Rejoice and give praise together, 

O ye deserts of Jerusalem, 

for the Lord has comforted his people: 

he hath redeemed Jerusalem.’ (Isaias lii, 9.) 

And the redeemed of the Lord shall return, 

and shall come into Sion with praise; 

and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads. 

They shall obtain joy and gladness: 

and sorrow and mourning shall flee away. (Isaias xxxv, 10; cf. 

li, 11 and cf. Apoc. vii, 17.) 

In these, and like, texts, the gospel or good tidings of the old 
testament find their highest expression. 


WV V V 


THE VICTORIOUS SACRIFICE 
From St Augustine’s “De Trinitate’ (Bk IV, c. 13 and 14) 


ap HE Lord also presented himself to be tempted by the devil, 


in order to be our Mediator in overcoming his temptations 
by giving us not only the strength of his help but also 
the encouragement of his example. But Satan’s first attempts after 
Christ’s baptism to steal into the inner citadel of his mind by 
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every possible entry were foiled, and every form of seductive 
temptation was used up in the desert without success; he, the 
spirit of death, had failed to overpower spiritual Life, and so he 
turned himself, avid for any sort of human death, to procuring 
the death that he was able and permitted to inflict on that mortal 
part which the Mediator of life had received from us. And it was 
precisely here, where he was able to achieve something, that he 
suffered total defeat; the moment he accepted the power to slay 
the Lord’s flesh from without, the power by which he held us 
from within was itself slain. For what happened was that the 
chains riveted by many sins in many deaths were broken by one 
single man’s one single death, which was preceded by no sin at all. 
Our Lord paid for us this death he did not owe, in order that the 
death we do owe might no longer hurt us. He himself laid aside 
the flesh which no power whatever had the right to deprive him 
of; since he was able not to die if he did not choose to, there can 
be no doubt that he did die because he did choose to. In this way 
he made a public example of the principalities and powers, con- 
fidently triumphing over them in himself (Col. ii, 15). All the 
guilt for which the principalities and powers had the right to 
hold us to the supreme penalty he purged, he effaced, he blotted 
out by the one true sacrifice of his death which he offered for us; 
and by his resurrection us whom he pre-destined he called to a 
new life, whom he called he justified, whom he justified he glori- 
fied (Rom. viii, 30). 

Thus the devil, who had so to speak acquired full proprietary 
rights over man by making him consent to his seductions, and 
who then, being himself encumbered by no corruptible flesh and 
blood and being every bit as arrogant as his strength and resources 
seemed to warrant, lorded it over this sorry ragged creature 
weakened and impoverished by the frailty of this mortal body, 
thus he lost his human prey by the death of this very flesh. For 
‘the sinner, as he fell down, he had thrust into death without 
following him; and now the Redeemer as he came down he 
harried to death by pursuing him. Thus the Son of God deigned 
to become our friend in the companionship of death, from which 
our enemy being immune he thought himself better and greater 
than us. ‘Greater love’, says our Redeemer, ‘has no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friends’ (John xv, 13). So the devil 


even believed himself superior to our Lord, in that our Lord gave 
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way before him in his sufferings—as it says of him, after all, in 
the psalm, ‘Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels’ 
(Ps. viii, 6). But in fact, being slain in his innocence he conquered 
by the fairest of means the wicked one who seemed to have such a 
fair case against us; and so he took captivity captive (Eph. iv, 8), 
he delivered us from a captivity justly incurred for sin, quashing 
the decree of death (Col. ii, 14) by his just blood unjustly shed, so 
justifying and redeeming sinners. . . . 

For the devil however, though a stranger to the death of the 
flesh, which is why he bears himself with such excessive pride, 
death of another sort was being prepared in the everlasting fire of 
hell, which is capable of tormenting spirits that have airy as well 
as those that have earthly bodies.1 As for proud men, who regard 
Christ as worthless because he died (and thereby bought us for so 
great a price), besides undergoing the death which all men owe 
to the sorry condition of nature derived from the first sin, they 
will also be cast into that other death with the devil. ... 

Such men confidently rely on the slaughter of their sacrificial 
victims, which they fail to perceive that they are offering to 
proud and deceitful spirits ;? or if they are aware of it, they imagine 
that they will profit somehow from the friendship of these 
treacherous and envious beings, whose one thought is to busy 
themselves with frustrating our return to God’s favour. But it 
does not occur to them that not even the proudest of these spirits 
could derive satisfaction from the honour of such sacrifices, unless 
the one true God, in whose place they wish to be worshipped 
were owed one true sacrifice; nor that this cannot be duly offered 
unless by a just and holy priest; and unless what is offered is 
received from those for whom it is offered; and unless it is without 
flaw, so that it can be offered for the purification of those who are 
full of flaws. This is certainly what all people desire, whe want to 
have sacrifice offered for them to God. 

1 It was the common view in antiquity that spirits, whether good angels or wicked 
demons, were not wholly immaterial beings—that was thought to be God’s privilege 


alone—but had bodies as men do, though less gross, more subtle and tenuous, and made 
of some airy, ethereal incorruptible substance. 


The whole context of this passage is a comparison of Christ’s genuine mediation of life 
with Satan’s deceitful mediation of death under the cloak of false promises. Both 
mediations are effected by sacrifices—Satan’s by the idolatrous sacrifices of paganism, 
which were a sort of parody of the one true sacrifice of Christ. While primitive pagan- 
ism was on the wane in Augustine’s time, there was much fashionable dabbling with the 
occult by means of sacrificial rituals, which were favoured by the name of ‘theurgy’ 
in sophisticated neo-Platonic circles. These were ‘the proud men’ he had in mind, 


to 
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Who then is so just and holy a priest as the only Son of God, 
secing that he had no need to atone by sacrifice for his own sins, 
whether original sin or other sins added in the course of his 
human life? And what else could be so aptly received from men to 
offer for them as human flesh? What indeed was so suitable for 
such a sacrifice as mortal flesh? What so pure for the purification 
of the faults of mortals as flesh conceived in and born of a virgin’s 
womb without any tarnish of fleshly concupiscence? What 
could be so graciously, so freely offered and received as the flesh 
of our sacrifice, which was the very body of our priest who 
offered it? Thus, there being four things to consider in every 
sacrifice—whom it is offered to, whom it is offered by, what is 
offered and whom it is offered for; he the one and only true 
Mediator, in reconciling us to God by the sacrifice of peace 
(Col. i, 21; Eph. ii, 13), remained one with him to whom he was 
offering it, he made one in himself those for whom he was 
offering it, he was himself one and the same who was offering 
and what he was offering. 


V V V 


ST FRANCES OF ROME 


Mary SHARP 


the Church of St Francesca Romana, or as it is more 

frequently called, the Basilica di Sta Maria Nuova. In the 
“confession is a statue of a woman with an attendant angel, and in 
the crypt, in a glass case, are the remains of that woman dressed 
in a religious habit. Every hundred years the casket is taken to an 
obscure convent under the Capitol Hill in the Tor di Specchi, 
which is the house of the order of Oblates founded in 1433. 
Here the sisters remove the old habit, rotten with age, and dress 
the skeleton of their revered and beloved founder in a new habit, 
and the body is then returned to its tomb in the church. 


N EAR the Arch of Titus and overlooking the Forum is 
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Frances was born in one of the palaces on the outskirts of 
Rome, in the square now named Piazza Navona and not far 
from the church of St Agnes, in 1384. Her parents were of noble 
birth and the child was brought up in a pious and prosperous 
household in the midst of considerable luxury. At a very early 
age she announced her wish to enter a convent, but her parents 
insisted that she should marry, in 1396 and at the age of twelve, a 
rich nobleman, Lorenzo Ponziani. As far as possible she carried 
out her accustomed religious devotions after her marriage and she 
always insisted that she could find God in her household affairs, 
though at first life with her parents-in-law was very trying. 
Fortunately she found in Vanozza, the wife of her husband’s 
elder brother, a like spirit and they became firm friends and 
helped each other in ministering to the needs of the poor and of 
the sick in the hospital of Santo Spirito in Sassio. They wished to 
sell their jewels, but Dom Antonio, their confessor, forbade it, 
saying that they must avoid singularity and must dress in a style 
suitable to their rank. Frances became an excellent housewife and 
mother of three children, and, on the death of her mother-in-law, 
took her place as head of the household, though she pleaded with 
her father-in-law that this was the rightful position for Vanozza. 
She always considered it her duty to go from her prayers immedi- 
ately her presence was needed either by her husband or by her 
household duties, and one day she was called away four times, 
at the same verse of the office of the Blessed Virgin; on her final 
return she found that the pages were written in gold. It was 
revealed to her that this was granted to impress upon her the 
importance of obedience. 

She became noted for her charitable actions and she visited the 
sick both in their homes and in hospitals. She not only took them 
food and spiritual comfort but she actually went outside the city 
to gather firewood for them and carried it back herself. During a 
plague she was unremitting in her efforts to alleviate suffering; 
she and Vanozza gave away the vast stock of food held in the 
Palazzo Ponziani and when this was exhausted they begged for 
food for their invalids. It was now that their father-in-law gave 
permission for their jewels to be sold, and after this Frances wore 
only plain dresses of coarse serge. 

At the time of the invasion of Rome in 1408 by Ladislas of 
Naples, the ally of the anti-pope, her husband was banished and 
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their estates confiscated; in spite of this and other severe trials she 
remained a gracious and pious lady, living in a corner of her 
ruined home. But then to her horror her eldest son, Battista, was 
demanded as a hostage and on the orders of her confessor she 
delivered him herself to Count Troja at the Capitol; she then 
went to pray in the nearby church of the Aracoeli. The horse on 
which the boy was put refused to move and so did others which 
were provided; acknowledging defeat, Troja ordered the boy to 
be returned to his mother who was still in the church. 

When peace was restored Ponziani recovered his property, but 
he was broken in health and was attended with much devotion 
by his wife for many years. Some three years after Ponziani 
returned their second son, Evangelista, died during another plague 
epidemic and about a year later their daughter Agnese followed. 
This was foretold by Evangelista in a vision, in which he also said 
that, after the death of his sister, his mother’s guardian angel 
would be visible to her but not to others. This grace was granted, 
but whenever Frances fell into some fault the angel faded from 
sight, though after contrition he reappeared. Naturally this divine 
favour increased Francesca’s natural humility and goodness and 
she tried her hardest to cure her imperfections so as not to offend 
her angelic companion. Throughout her life she was fully 
convinced of the supreme importance of living with and for God. 

Ponziani had one great wish, to see his son, Battista, married; 
unfortunately the girl he chose for him, Mobilia, took a great 
dislike to Frances and proved a trial to the family. But when 
Mobilia became ill, Frances nursed her with great care and won 
her over so that the two became friends. By now the fame and 
miracles of Frances and her reputation for kindness had spread 
throughout Rome and her help was sought, not only by the sick, 
but by those who wished to have problems settled. With the 
consent of her confessor, in 1425, she gathered together a group 
of similarly-minded women and placed them under the rule of 
St Benedict attached to the Olivetan Monastery of Sta Maria 
Nuova. In 1433 they acquired a house in the Tor di Specchi and 
became the Oblates of St Mary. At first the choir sisters each had 
a personal maid, and both then and now were drawn mainly from 
the noblest Italian families. The main work is the recitation of the 
divine office and they are assisted in their many works of charity 
by lay sisters, drawn from the lower ranks of society. All wear the 
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same habit, and make their profession as Oblates of the Order of 
St Benedict. Only temporary vows are taken and these are 
renewed at regular intervals and at the completion of each period 
they are free to leave the community if family circumstances or 
personal desires require it. Few take advantage of this. 

Upon the death of her husband, after some forty years of 
married life, Frances joined the community which she had 
founded and reluctantly became its superior. Many miracles are 
reputed to have been performed by her—a dead child restored to 
life, the course of an epidemic raging in Rome arrested by her 
prayers. 

In a vision during the summer of 1439 she was summoned by 
Mobilia to her son, who was ill, and she spent the day with them; 
at nightfall she set off to return to the Tor di Specchi but when she 
reached the church of Sta Maria Nuova she was so ill that she had 
to return to her son’s house and there she died on March goth, 
1440. Her passing was mourned not only by her sisterhood, but 
by all Rome. She was canonized by Paul V on May zoth, 1608. 
Owing to alterations in the church the tomb of the saint had been 
out of sight for some years, and so in 1638 the combined efforts of 
the Oblates, the Abbot of Santa Maria Nuova and the Cardinals 
Borghese, Barberini and Altura resulted in its rediscovery and 
opening to public view in the spot where it had been placed two 
centuries before. It was at this time that the magnificent monu- 
ment in the confessio was erected. 

In 1925 Pope Pius XI named her patroness of those who 
travel by car; she had been patroness of Roman housewives for 
many years. Perhaps she is best regarded as a person of steadfast 
character in a world both politically and religiously unstable and 
constantly at war; she knew what was needed and how to meet 
the need. She combined sanctity and common sense in a remark- 
able degree and seems to have been specially raised up in order to 
counteract the prevailing spirit, in both Church and state, of 
unbridled extravagance and of selfish indifference to the poor. 

On Sunday afternoons the sisters receive visitors and one may 
see the chapel used by Sta Francesca and the room in which lies the 
container used for the coffin each time her relics are taken from 
the titular church for the re-clothing. The sisters still teach the 
poor of Rome to read and sew, and they provide a home for a 
number of ladies. On March oth, the feast day of St Frances and 
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within its octave, the public is admitted both to the convent and 
to the Casa degli Esercizi Pii—the successor to the old Palazzo 
Ponziani—in Trastevere. The custom grew up for those who 
attended the festival to bring offerings of violets and place them at 
the foot of the high altar in the church or at her shrine in the 
crypt. Relics are shown and, in the convent, the rooms whose 
walls are covered with scenes from her life; the colours are clear 
and bright, and over the years the paintings have suffered little 
damage. Wherever St Frances of Rome is depicted in art she is 
shown, as in the statuary group and in these murals, with her 
guardian angel by her side. The main part of the convent is very 
old and has a fine marble staircase, and beautifully carved and 
heavily gilded ceilings which give one some idea of fifteenth- 
century magnificence. The cell occupied by St Frances is now set 
apart as an oratory and an altar occupies nearly one-third of the 
small room. The chapel now used is a beautiful modern building; 
the sacristy is one of the richest in Rome and many of its treasures 
are the gifts of princesses and noble ladies who have entered the 
order. 

‘His angel hath been my keeper, both going hence and abiding 

there .. . and the Lord hath not suffered me, his handmaid, to 

be defiled.’ (Judith xiii, 20.) 


Vy V) Vv 


- DOMINICAN DEVOTION IN FOURTEENTH- 
FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


DESMOND MuRRAY, O.P. 


V\ would hardly expect to find any remains of the 


effigies of the Dominican saints in England today, after 

the great clearance made at the time of the Reformation. 

From 1221, the year St Dominic died, until the end of Mary’s 

reign in 1558, or for three hundred years, there had been a con- 
tinuous Dominican life throughout the kingdom. 

It is amazing how quickly it spread and took root in most of 

the principal towns of England and Wales. In no other country 
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were so many priories founded in so short a space of time. At the 
suppression, there were over a hundred, with an estimated number 
of nearly two thousand friars. 

The eastern counties seem to have been the stronghold, and it 

is here that relics—strange as it may seem—have survived to the 
present day, in stone, alabaster, wood and glass. 
(a) The magnificent early fourteenth-century re-table of wood 
at Thornham Parva, Suffolk, near Eye, measures 12ft. 6in. by 3ft. 
The panels are richly coloured, containing the figures of the 
crucifixion, with the blessed Virgin Mary and St John; SS Peter 
and Paul, St John Baptist, St Dominic, St Peter Martyr, St 
Edward of England, St Catherine of Alexandria and St Catherine 
of Antioch. A photograph of the three separate panels in black 
and white is given by Fr W. Hinnebush, o.p., in his The Early 
English Friar Preachers, (Rome, 1953). 

This relic was discovered some years ago in a mansion nearby, 
where it must have lain for centuries, and when the place was 
sold up it was given to the nearby small church. 

It is thought never to have been used in any priory but was 
probably painted for the priories of either Norwich, Ipswich or 
Thetford, which are near at hand. 

It seems a great pity that this fine relic of the ancient province 
is not better known, or reproductions of it made for some present- 
day priory such as Cambridge, for example. To appreciate its 
beauty and richness of colouring it has to be seen. 

(b) Another, perhaps more extraordinary ‘find’, which had been 
walled up, was found by accident in 1869, in the church at Barling, 
Essex. Barling is four miles south of Shoeburyness on a tributary 
of the River Crouch, surrounded by cornfields. This is a fifteenth- 
sixteenth-century coloured statuette of St Dominic made of 
alabaster, 12 to 1sin. high, discovered with a similar one of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. They are now preserved in the vestry of the 
church. Both are decapitated, but the colouring remains. That of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, a seated figure, is vested in an azure 
mantle powdered over with gold fleur de lis, and evidently once 
held the figure of the holy child, but the figure is broken away; 
that of St Dominic is vested in the habit of the order, holding in 
his right hand a staff, most probably of a tall cross, and in the left 
hand a book. Wire loops are attached to the back of each, to 
secure them in their niches. (Cfr. Essex Archaeol. Soc. IV. 1869, 
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where the above description is given but no illustration.) It may 
be said with confidence that this isa quite unknown relic and that 
it is unique. 

(c) In glass, SS Dominic and Peter Martyr are again represented 
in the fifteenth-century east window of the fine church at Long 
Melford, Suffolk. (Cfr. Camby, Suffolk Churches.) 

(d) A screen-panel at Horsham Church (St Faith’s), Norfolk, 
shows a painted figure of St Catherine of Siena; the church 
dates from 1528. 

(e) A fresco said to represent St Thomas Aquinas occurs on the 
nave pillar of South Berstead Church, Sussex, near Bognor. 

(f) Lastly there is the stone crucifix, 4 to sft. high, with what 
appears to be a dragon curled around the base, that was found a 
few years since, on the site of the Dominican Priory at King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. This has been placed under the archway of the 
tuins of Greyfriars within the township, and certainly once 
belonged to the order. 

There may be other similar pre-Reformation treasures to be 
found in out of the way places; there is for instance one church 
dedicated to St Dominic and one of the original churches remains 
(the only one) at Norwich, built about 1460. The nave is 124ft. 
by 32ft. and the north and south aisles 1a4ft. by r6ft, It is now 
known as St Andrew’s Hall. Here then is ample material to show 
that Dominican devotion must have been widespread in England 
before the Reformation. 


V V V 


GAMALIEL 


(Questions should be addressed to Gamaliel, c/o the Editor, THe 
Lire oF THE Spirit, Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Stafts.) 

Q. Is it ever permissible for a Catholic to take his own life? I 
mean of course when the motive is a noble one, not escapism. I 
am thinking of Bl. Nicholas Owen, who is alleged to have 
committed suicide in the Tower for fear of giving away Fr 
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Garnett and other Catholics on the rack. Many members of the 
Resistance during the last war must have been in a similar posi- 
tion, and were no doubt furnished with the means. 
RW. 

A. No, it is never permissible, under any circumstances, or for 
any motive, for a person to kill himself, because his life is not his 
own to dispose of, but is at the disposal of God, and in certain 
circumstances of those with authority deriving duly from God. 
It has been suggested to me that ifa man were lawfully condemned 
to death, and appointed by due authority his own executioner, 
he could lawfully carry out the execution. But I would say that 
a person could no more rightly execute sentence of death upon 
himself than he could condemn himself to death, and no man can 
be a judge in his own cause. 

But to return to more likely and realistic cases. We must 
distinguish between killing oneself and allowing oneself to die. It 
is this latter action of which deeds of heroism are made. I am 
thinking of that member of Scott’s Antarctic expedition—was it 
Oates?—who deliberately got lost in order to give his com- 
panions a chance of getting back. I would not call that suicide, 
even though the inevitable consequence of his walking away into 
the blizzard was his own death. 

We must also, of course, distinguish between what is per- 
missible and what is pardonable. Suicide, of itself, is a mortal sin, 
but the state of mind of the person who commits it may well be 
such as to make it only venial, or even no sin at all, ‘if the balance 
of his mind is disturbed’. I would hesitate to say that members of 
the Resistance who took poison to prevent themselves being 
taken alive by the Gestapo were guilty of mortal sin. 

As for Bl. Nicholas Owen, I have consulted Fr Walter Gumbley, 
o.P., and he writes: 

BI. Nicholas was so severely racked and so frequently hanged 
by his hands with weights on his feet for periods of six hours at 

a time, that his ruptured body broke and caused a frightful 

wound in his side. It was given out that this wound was caused 

by a blunt knife which the martyr used to kill himself with, 
but the story obtained little credence. It was evidently meant 
for royal consumption. James I believed it and told the story 
to the Venetian ambassador, who wrote to his government 
that the public would not believe it, and attributed the martyr’s 
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death to the tortures he suffered. He adds that the story had 

been invented to hoodwink the king and stir up his animosity 

against the Catholics. 
Had it been true, Nicholas could of course not have been 
beatified. 

Fr Gumbley also mentions the case of St Apollonia, who 
anticipated death by throwing herself into the fire which had been 
prepared against her refusing to sacrifice to idols. A son of St 
Philip Neri praised her action in a sermon, but St Pius V told him 
to re-preach it and explain carefully that such a thing could only 
be done by the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 


V V V 


REVIEWS 


_FromM Kart Marx To Jesus Curist. By Ignace Lepp. (Sheed and 

Ward; 15s.) 

It is hard to overpraise this book. Yet I am afraid many will tend 
sumunarily to dismiss it as being yet another book by an ex-Communist. 
Fr Lepp explains with scholarship, with lucidity, with humour and 
with humility his pilgrimage from marxism to the priesthood. In this 
account there is a freshness of style and a depth of feeling which are to 
be found only in the best autobiographies; I was constantly wishing 
that the author would tell me more about himself, for he must be a 
very remarkable person. 

Four out of six chapters of From Karl Marx to Jesus Christ describe 
his life in the communist party. As a boy he left his unpleasant bourgeois 
family, never to see them again, to become a full-time member of the 
young communists; later he graduated into an agent for the Comintern, 
spending nearly a decade wandering round Europe working for this 
organization; amongst his adventures, he was condemned to death by 
the Nazis, but, at the very last minute, was reprieved and sent to 
Moscow; it is typical of Fr Lepp that he devotes only a page and a half 
to this episode, and even then does not explain how or why he was set 
free. He finished his communist career as a lecturer in philosophy at 
Tiflis University; he appears to be able to speak at least five languages, 
for he remarks: ‘I can say from my own experience that anyone who 
has really mastered three or four languages can learn others almost as a 


game.’ 
The chapter dealing with the dogmas of the marxist faith cannot be 
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too highly recommended. Perhaps Fr Lepp goes over old ground, but 
he does this so brilliantly that one is horrifyingly convinced of the 
attractions that marxism must have for those who desire the ‘total 
truth’, yet who do not possess the ‘Christian Faith, authentic and 
understood on an adult level’. He is particularly interesting about 
Hegel’s influence on Marx, and on Marx’s application of the hegelian 
dialectic. This chapter ought to be read and reread by all Catholic 
students, but especially those studying philosophy in seminaries, for it 
gives one a startling insight into the mind of the intellectual com- 
munist who was also a teacher of his subject. 

Always charitable, always honest, always forthright, Fr Lepp has a 
few words about the Church in France, as it was just before the war. 
He made a tour of the religious orders soon after his conversion. Of the 
Dominicans of Juvisy he writes: ‘I was invited to spend a few days in 
this hive of intense intellectual activity, where La Vie Spirituelle and 
La Vie Intellectuelle were published. The titles of these periodicals show 
their scope, but give no real idea of the broadmindedness, the extra- 
ordinary gift for entering into every form of anguish that besets man 
today, which distinguished their editors, both lay and clerical. A third 
review, Sept, filled me with even greater admiration. It, too, was 
directed by Fr Bernadot, and was probably the most fearless attempt 
made by the French Catholics to break down the walls of the ghetto 
behind which so many of them had retreated.’ However, speaking of 
the Dominicans at Saint-Maximin, ‘the stronghold of uncompromising 
thomism. . . . It was all far too reminiscent of communist intellectual 
authoritarianism; and that, however sugar-coated, and in however 
good a cause, was henceforth always to be hateful to me.’ 

At the other extreme Fr Lepp stresses the pitfalls of over-simplifi- 
cation when he states that: “In a certain famous theological school I 
have heard some of the professors—models of charity in every other 
way—over-simplifying, with staggering intellectual dishonesty, the 
philosophy of such men as Kant and Descartes, just for the fun of 
making them look ridiculous in the eyes of their young students. Even 
Catholic theologians and philosophers were referred to contemp- 
tuously, if they belonged to some other school of thought. It was not 
easy to see the difference between such methods and those current in 
the Soviet Union, which I have described in an earlier chapter.’ 

Eventually Ignace Lepp entered the Seminaire Universitaire of 
Lyons. Here he was most fortunate in his superior and his instructors. 
Of his teacher of dogma he writes: ‘He did his best to keep to his 
schedule, but his intellectual—one may say, his forceful—temperament 
broke through all the restrictions and routine methods imposed by 
pseudo-tradition. His teaching did not conform much to textbooks, 
but it had the enormous advantage of giving us an appetite for 
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theology. .. . As a general rule, the teaching given in seminaries so puts 
off theological students that very few priests, even among the young 
intellectuals, ever again open a book on theology.’ For the layman, 
this helps explain the reason why most priests seem so uninterested in 
one aspect of their vocation; smallness of the sales of Tur LIFE OF THE 
SPirIT amongst the clergy of Britain show that this lack of interest in 
theology is not confined to France. 

The anonymous translator has done his or her work skilfully and 
the book is well produced; I hope Sheed and Ward will soon bring 
out a cheap edition. The timid will be reassured to know that From 
Karl Marx to Jesus Christ has the imprimatur. 

E. M. G. BELFIELD 


New TesTaMENT INTRODUCTION. By Alfred Wikenhauser. Translated 
by Joseph Cunningham. (Thomas Nelson and Sons; sos.) 

Since its first appearance in 1953, Dr Wikenhauser’s Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament has been generally acknowledged as far the best 
Catholic introduction to the new testament available in any language. 
This English version is based on the second revised and enlarged edition 
which was published in 1956. The author conceives of new testament 
introduction as comprising the following topics: 

‘rt. The circumstances in which each book was composed (author, 
destination, time and place of composition, occasion and purpose, 
literary form, sources, integrity), that is, the questions which con- 
ventionally are dealt with in literary history. 

2. How these books came to be collected, i.e. history of the canon 
(strictly speaking a part of history of dogma). 

3. The transmission of the text of these books both in the original 
texts and in versions, i.e. history of the text.’ (p. 2). 

- The history of the canon is traced most carefully and fully from the 
earliest sources of revelation in Christianity to the final fixing of the 
canon in the Latin Church c. a.p. 400. The author treats of the history 
of the text at particular length because, as he explains, *. . . the finds of 
papyri and modern textual studies have led to great advances in recent 

years’ (p. xviii). He gives due weight to the contention urged by 

Fr Boismard to the effect that ‘. . . in addition to the textual tradition of 
our mss. there is, or to be more accurate there was another tradition 
before it, namely the text tradition of the Fathers; this tradition is 
found over the whole of the ancient Church, but is seldom or never 
attested by the mss. or versions’ (p. 140-141). 

In the special introductions the author has been at pains to provide 
first a penetrating and concise analysis of the content and literary 
structure of each book. He then records the tradition of the ancient 
Church concerning it, and assesses its literary and theological charac- 
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teristics, its purpose, the readers to whom it was addressed, the place 
and time of composition, and any special problems connected with it. 
The author provides a characteristically lucid discussion of the synoptic 
problem, but refuses to adopt the position widely held by con- 
temporary Catholic scholars, by which the relevant material is classified 
under the respective headings of ‘triple tradition’ (all three synoptics 
deriving from a fourth and earlier gospel tradition not only the content 
common to all three, but also the common ‘five-booklet’ structure, 
traces of which have survived even in Mark), and ‘double tradition’, 
accounting for the material common to Matthew and Luke. Instead 
the author adheres to the more conservative position associated with 
Lagrange. Greek Matthew and Luke have both independently drawn 
upon Mark, while for the material which they hold in common, they 
have used a Greek translation of an Aramaic Logia-source, which could 
well be the Aramaic Matthew spoken of by Papias, and which prob- 
ably should be identified with ‘Q’ of the classical ‘two-source’ theory. 
While disagreeing with Dr Wikenhauser’s conclusions on this point 
(particularly in his rejection of Vaganay), the reviewer can at the same 
time admire the competence and clarity with which the arguments are 
marshalled. 

In the case of the Pauline epistles, the problems of authenticity are 
fully and candidly discussed, and none of the difficulties are shirked. 
Here perhaps the author does not always advert sufficiently to the 
possibility that uncharacteristic elements (in Thessalonians and 
Ephesians for example) may be due to the influence of earlier keryg- 
matic and catechetical traditions on the mind of St Paul himself, rather 
than to later redactional activity on the part of his disciples. On the 
authenticity of If Thessalonians he concludes that ‘. . . if we accept the 
authenticity of Il Thessalonians unsolved difficulties remain, but these 
cannot rule out Pauline authorship’ (p. 372). In comparing Ephesians 
with Colossians he remarks that “The language, style and theology of 
the two epistles show many divergencies, so we cannot rule out the 
possibility that he commissioned a disciple to write Ephesians according 
to his instructions and ideas’ (p. 430). He sums up a masterly survey of 
the problems raised by the pastoral epistles by affirming that ‘If the 
pastoral epistles are authentic, they can only have been written . . . after 
the two-year imprisonment in Rome, Acts xxviii, 30’ (p. 452), but this 
he regards as perfectly possible. 

Among many other excellent features of this book, we may notice 
in particular three outstanding characteristics. The first is an absolute 
mastery of the whole subject in all its complex ramifications. A supreme 
example of this is the section dealing with the text and versions 
(pp. 62-149). It would be difficult to imagine a finer treatment of this 
complicated branch of new testament study. The second characteristic 
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is the scrupulous fairness with which the author presents all the argu- 
‘ments on a given problem, even those with which he himself disagrees. 
Only after he has stated fully and lucidly all the aspects of the problem, 
and all the important opinions, will he permit himself to indicate what 
seems to him the likeliest solution. Even then he often seems to be 
inviting the reader to judge for himself. The description of Bultmann’s 
theory of the Gnostic ‘saviour-myth’ (pp. 312-313) as an influence on 
John is a notable instance of this absolute fairness. The third character- 
istic is the author’s consistently positive and constructive approach to 
contemporary non-Catholic new testament study, which contrasts 
most favourably with the excessively cautious and traditionalist attitude 
of too many of the earlier Catholic manuals. Dr Wikenhauser never 
fails to accord due weight to the value of tradition, but he does show 
at the same time how much of positive value is to be derived from 
contemporary non-Catholic sources. Here we would select as an 
example the treatment of form-criticism (pp. 254-277), widely regarded 
even by non-Catholic opinion, as one of the finest short presentations 
of the subject ever given. 

The translation gives the impression of being generally competent 
and careful, though the English is often somewhat clumsy. 

Representing as it does the wisdom of one of the very greatest of 
contemporary new testament scholars, distilled from many years of 
teaching experience, this volume deserves, as a matter of bare justice, 
to be recognized as a work of monumental importance. Its translation 
into English must accordingly rank as a major event in the history of 
Catholic new testament study in English-speaking countries. 

JosepH BourKE, O.?. 


Cumpren’s Bratz. Text by W. Hillmann, 0.r.m.; illustrations by 
Johannes Gruger; translation by Lawrence Atkinson. (Printed in 
Germany for Helicon Press, Baltimore; in the U.K., Burns Oates; 
tos. 6d.) 


CHILDREN AND Prigst at Mass. By Hubert McEvoy, s.J.; photographs 
_by Anthony Powell, s.j. (Oliver and Boyd; 5s.) 

Parents who wish to encourage their children’s leisure reading are 
often faced with a problem: where are they to find really good religious 
books, intelligently written, aesthetically pleasing, free from senti- 
mentality, and inexpensive? Here are two which can be warmly 
recommended for children between seven and ten. 

Children’s Bible has at least one picture on each of its ninety pages, 
and most of them are in colour. It would be difficult to praise them too 
highly: the artist has a clear and vigorous style, and his delightful 


pictures show a genuine religious imagination at work. The events 
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related are well chosen, but the narrative style is uneven—sometimes | 
rather archaic, when quoting verbatim (‘Behold the handmaid of the | 
Lord’), sometimes rather colloquial (‘Grab him quickly’), sometimes 
unnecessarily difficult (why not came down instead of descended:)—and 
of course there are traces of the book’s American origin in spelling and 
idiom. But the excellence of the pictures amply makes up for these 
shortcomings. 

The pictures in Children’s Bible are intended as a stimulus to the 
imagination, and the artist rightly shows a blithe disregard for natural- 
istic accuracy. Fr McEvoy’s purpose is to show children how to assist 
at mass, and photography is the ideal medium. Here again the illus- 
trations are outstandingly good: about half are of the priest at the 
altar, the others show the congregation (mainly children) taking their 
part in the mass by movement and gesture. The text explains how we 
should worship God with body and mind together. This is welcome 
teaching, and very well done. There is only one small criticism to 
make: the little altar-boy is perhaps rather too cherubic, and the 
photograph of him which appears on the dust-cover might have come 
from a ‘holy picture’ of the more sentimental kind. It would be a pity 
if any prospective buyers were put off by it. A.G. 


St Francis oF Assist: His Life and Writings. (The Mirror of Perfection, 
with all the known writings of the saint.) Translated by Leo Sherley- 
Price. (Mowbrays; 15s.) 

The life and personality of St Francis of Assisi still exercise the same 
fascination as they did seven centuries ago. Now as then he has a 
message for everybody. Probably all do not receive the message in its 
pristine clarity: it is often obscured by sentimental pantheism in the 
case of authors outside the Church, and by a plethora of interpretations 
from writers within the Catholic fold. 

Lovers of the poverello will welcome this new translation of The 
Mirror of Perfection. First written in 1318, it is a collection of short 
accounts of incidents in the saint’s life, recorded for the most part by 
his contemporaries. They catch the authentic glow of that strange 
ardent flame which was peculiar to Francis and was never equalled in 
any of his followers, with the possible exception of Clare. 

To collect the known writings of the saint at the end of the book 
is an inspiration. We can find our old especial treasures and even dis- 
cover new ones without long search and reference to the appendix 
which usually tails any book on St Francis. 

Leo Sherley-Price’s translation is eminently readable and attractive; 
and it is not confused by the footnotes and glossaries which are so apt 


to put off the reader who is not interested in historical and scholastic 
arguments. 
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This book should introduce a truer, purer conception of the spirit 
and Sea of St Francis to a wider reading public than it has hitherto 
reached. 


BGC. 


GrorGE Fox AND THE Quakers. By Henry Van Etten. Translated from 
the French and revised by E. Kelvin Osborn. (Longmans; 6s. Men 
of Wisdom Series.) 

‘I was glad that I was commanded to turn people to that inward 
light... . The Lord taught me to be faithful in all things, and to act 
faithfully two ways, viz. inwardly to God and outwardly to man, and 
to keep “yea” and “nay” in all things. ... Then you will come to walk 
cheerfully over the world, answering that of God in everyone; whereby 
then ye may be a blessing, and make the witness of God in them to 
bless you.’ 

These words were written by George Fox, the founder of the 
religious movement called the Society of Friends or Quakers, and are 
quoted among other extracts from his journal and latters in this enter- 
prising little book. Its 192 pages include many illustrations, an account 
of William Penn and the Quakers in America, some prominent 
Quakers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Quakerism in the 
modern world and an anthology of Quaker writings. There is also a 
list of books for further reading and a chronology of events mentioned 
in the text. 

In the first chapter there is a concise and vivid account of the times 
leading up to the birth of George Fox and his great mission during 
which his followers “came to be numbered in tens of thousands’... . 
‘George Fox never thought he was founding a new church or sect; he 
was convinced that he had rediscovered a fundamental truth and that 
he preached “the truth”. It must be remembered that he did not use the 
word “truth” in any exclusive sense, and that he never believed himself 
infallible.’ 

For the reader who is not himself a Friend, this first chapter is the 
most helpful. A large part of the book consists of a somewhat confused 
account of the events in George Fox’s life with extracts from his 
journal, taking him in and out of prison and covering many miles of 
travel. The continuity of the narrative is broken by dissertations on 
various aspects of Quaker belief. The short extracts included in the 
anthology of Quaker writings, emphasizing their subjective attitude 
-owards religious questions and their personal interpretation of the 
xospels, could well be misunderstood by readers outside the Society. 
he book would be improved if the illustrations were placed together 
n a separate section and not inserted at random all through the text. 
it is a pity that there is no index. 
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Mr Henry Van Etten was a prominent member of the Paris yearly 
meeting before he went to live in the United States. Messrs Longmans 
have found an able translator in Mr Osborn who, in revising the text 
for English readers, has taken the opportunity of correcting the 
historical inaccuracies in the French edition. 

As one who was born and brought up in a Quaker family, I have met 
people who have expressed surprise that a Quaker could become a 
Catholic. In reading this book, and in particular the extracts from 
George Fox’s writings in which he states the simple fundamentals of 
Quaker Christianity, I see again how the deep spiritual faith of quaker- 
ism. can be wholly absorbed into the Catholic life of the sacraments. 

CATHARINE C. EPPSTEIN 


I Beuieve. By Jean Mouroux. (Geoffrey Chapman; Ios. 6d.) 

Living faith implies commitment to a personal God, a loving 
affirmation and a personal response to God’s inner witness; it is the 
merit of this book that it explores this personal structure of faith. 
Canon Mouroux has not neglected classical sources of a theology of 
faith, but the emphasis is new; familiar passages in St Thomas are 
rediscovered with a vital stress on the believer’s relation to God. It is a 
valuable approach, drawing more on the concrete reality of the life of 
faith than is customary, setting the elements of belief which we derive 
from more analytic accounts in their living context of believing. Even 
the truths to which we assent are of secondary importance to God, the 
first truth, to whose word our assent is given; the relation to God is 
primary. 

Seeing belief in terms of this relation, the author shows that it is the 
response to a divine call. Springing from an impulse under grace to 
give oneself to God by a loving assent, it should lead to a full realization 
of personality in Christ. Yet, because it is a ‘quest for an absent God’, 
he is reached in obscurity; we believe what we do not see, because in 
the object of our love we have the presence of God as witness. Credi- 
bility then cannot be merely a matter of what can and ought to be 
believed in the abstract. The signs of the presence of God will be 
meaningless to the unbeliever until they are seen as personal invitations, 
and it is the openness and self-giving of the believer’s response, an 
engagement of mind and will with their highest object, which makes 
the life of faith an enrichment and maturing of the human. personality. 
Full Christian life should be a growth towards wholeness under the 
influence of the Spirit, bringing with it an increasing penetration into 
the divine mysteries. In the first stages of contemplative prayer the 
reality of faith is already grasped beyond the imperfect ideas by which 
we strive to represent it, and the soul gradually enters into communion 
with God on a level which is no longer notional. At the summit of its 
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spiritual development, as St John of the Cross describes it, the soul is 
so transformed as to be a kind of living relation to God, imaging the 
intimate life of the Trinity most perfectly in its being for another. After 
this ascent to the heights, the author turns in the final section of the 
book to Christian witness and the role of the Church. He sees the 
Christian wholly given to God as a living testimony, realizing the 
presence of God through the grace of confirmation, the sacrament of 
witness. As a personal act, faith will find its perfection in the union 
of believers in the mystical body, the believer ‘rooted and founded in 
charity’ comprehending the mystery of Christ ‘with all the saints’. 

This is a very good book, and, although its size prevents its author 
from entering deeply into all the aspects of belief, sufficient have been 
treated to show the coherence and penetration of his thought. At times 
the translation is obscure, and the references given are often inaccurate, 
or misleading. It would have been useful to refer to works by Dalbiez, 
Guitton and Marcel in their English editions. 

OSMUND LEWRY, O.P. 


Tue Fara ExpratnepD. By Leo Trese. (Geoffrey Chapman; 27s. 6d.) 

This is such a good book, and will do such an enormous amount of 
good, that it would be wrong to evade the duty of suggesting a few 
small improvements. 

The purpose of the book is to explain the catechism at great length— 
564 pages. It is a filling-in of the catechism such as a priest does when 
instructing a convert or explaining or illustrating in the five-minute 
sermon on a Sunday morning. For both these purposes in fact it will 
be most useful. 

American in its freshness and its modern-day presentation, it abounds 
in practical everyday analogies and illustrations which help to link the 
mind of the man-in-the-street with the age-old formularies of the faith. 
Sometimes, however, the analogy is unfortunate and one feels that it 
would have been better to leave the stock examples alone instead of 
trying to improve on them. In the presentation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, for instance, a comparison based on the idea, ‘if I were twins’, 
is worse than useless: a half-educated person with vague ideas of split 
personality (and that means a large number of readers) is sure to take 
away the wrong idea, in spite of the author’s warning that comparisons 

always limp. 

~ Reference to limbo as most probably an unending state of natural 
happiness, even perhaps a kind of ecstasy, is comforting, but it should 
be made a little clearer that this is not the positive teaching of the 
Church. On the other side the statement that the common teaching 
on the guardian angels is not de fide, while technically defensible is, for 
practical purposes, untrue. That original sin is not a blot on the soul is 
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an unfortunate statement which could be corrected by the insertion of 
‘just’ after ‘not’. ‘Spiritual vacuum’ for original sin is also easier for the 
theologian to interpret than for a catechumen to understand. 

Explaining the function of a godparent, the author omits to mention 
that it is sufficient for validity if the child is received from the font, or 
from the minister by the godparent. 

These and a few other similar inaccuracies could easily be remedied 
in future editions. It is almost ungracious to mention them, but a book 
of this sort is bound to influence thousands of people, and to bring it 
to perfection, or as near as possible, would be worth any amount of 
trouble. 

Perhaps the most effective quality of this book is the deep spirituality 
of the author which breathes through its pages whenever he speaks of 
holy things. 

GERARD M. Corr, 0.S.M. 


HuMaAN CuLture AND THE Hoty. By Jaroslav Pelikan. (S.C.M. Press; 
15S.) 

Perhaps the most interesting theological work now being produced 
in America is of the radically protestant kind less familiar in this 
country. Dr Pelikan’s fine book is an example. It is a sustained declara- 
tion of the transcendence of the God who cannot be enclosed in any 
system, who is not an object made of truth, goodness or beauty, not 
something to be circumscribed and understood, but holy. In six suc- 
cessive studies of thinkers and artists Dr Pelikan presents in turn the 
negative and positive sides of his thesis; religion is not knowing a system 
of dogma any more than it is obeying a system of moral law, yet truth 
and goodness are given to man by God in Christ. This is not the place 
to summarize the close-packed thought, nor to try and show what is 
false or exaggerated from a Catholic point of view. The book should 
be read because it makes us consider again how we stand in relation to 
the gospel; and this is always good. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


